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Hand in Hand 


HThe scene was the main street of a West 
Country town—a street wrecked and 
ruined by Nazi bombs. Through its ragged 
houses gleams of sunshine shot into the 
street, and over its desolated area brooded a 
new calm. It looked as if some giant of 
enormous strength had gone along the street 
knocking down houses as part of his spite. 
But there were people in the streets and fresh 
laughter came from happy groups of children, 
their young lives, outwardly at least, undis¬ 
turbed by v^hat lay round them. 

A Link With the Pilgrim Fathers 

Those youngsters were interested that day 
in groups of broad, tall, and smiling men— 
American soldiers. They were everywhere 
in the streets, passing jokes, smiling at the 
people, and above all making friends with the 
children. One tall American soldier was 
walking boldly down the street hand in hand 
with a little girl. A fair, flaxen-haired lassie 
who had. to keep her head permanently 
craned upward to see the friendly giant 
walking by her side. 

America and Britain hand in hand ! There 
was the symbol of all our hopes and dreams. 
Here, in that West Country -whose rugged 
shores were the last bit of old England 
scanned by the Pilgrim Fathers, a little 
English girl was walking hand in hand with 
an American soldier. 

]N that moment the centuries disappeared and 
there was a look backward and a look 
forward. There in the glad, smiling figures of 
the little girl and the big soldier were sym¬ 
bolised the hopes and dreams of countless 
years to come. They seemed to know it as 
they walked. 

Hand in hand across the Atlantic. That 
dream began with Raleigh ; it was enriched 
by the Pilgrim Fathers ; it was dedicated by 
the last war; it awoke again under Roosevelt 
and Churchill. It is being-blessed by the 
American soldiers and all their friendly 
care for British children in this time of war. 
It is a dream that is coming true. The little 
girl and the American soldier in the bomb- 
scarred street are making it everlasting. 

The Same Lovely Speech 

.The little girl and the American soldier, 
as they walked hand in hand, could speak 
to each other. It was the same lpvely speech 
that* sailed the Atlantic with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Here was the slow deep burr of the 
West Country and the brisk accent of 
America. They both spoke English. What a 
vast barrier the Atlantic would be if those two 
could not speak and be understood ! 

'J’he joining of hand in hand that afternoon 
implied Trust, and without simple, plain 
trust between Britain and America no great 
achievements will come. They must learn to 
walk together through this bomb-scarred 
world, not to gain conquests for themselves 
but to win victories of peace. They must 
learn to walk together when the heat of battle 
is over and the dust is settling over the 
world, and men are rubbing their eyes to see 
what the world is like. They must learn to 
walk together through the ruined cities of the 
world and to build new houses and safe 
dwelling-places for the world’s children. They 
must learn to walk together hand in hand for 
the healing of mankind’s wounds and 
prove themselves before the face of history 
as the greatest servants of their fellow-men 
in all the range of human time. For, as Lord 


Flalifax said the other day, Anglo-American 
understanding is the first condition of true 
peace. It is at once the best and the last 
hope for a war-worn world. 

J-Jand in hand ! The American soldier and 
the little English child were smiling open- 
heartedly in the main street. Something of 
that same spirit of glad comradeship must be 
in the life of the two great peoples who speak 
the English tongue. There must be nothing 
niggardly, mean, or calculated in their 
relationship. They must work together not 
in formal alliances but in eager comradeship. 
They must enter on great enterprises not for 
what they may get out of them, but for what 
they may give to men to benefit all mankind. 
The policy of hand in hand is one to be 
measured by deeds rather than by words ; 
it is one for crusades rather than for confer¬ 
ences ; it speaks of a new dedication of- 
resources and wealth for the uplifting and 
enrichment of all the world. 

The Symbol of the Star 

This eager comradeship of hand in hand 
begins now in the affection and good com¬ 
radeship which all American soldiers bring 
to this land of Britain. Into our fields and 
homes, our cities and camps, they come as 
heralds of the life and vitality of the New 
World. Their stride and vigour, their jokes 
and generosity, are forerunners of the vast 
energy which their great country is putting 
out in the defence of freedom and the defeat 
of evil. 

The star of America on great transport 
vehicles rushing through English villages is 
already a sign of victory and triumph. That 
star is in the ascendant. It is shining in the 
world as a sign of hope and faith to the 
peoples of the world. It must continue to 
shine in hope for the peace of the world. 
Without that star in the world’s firmament 
there is no dawn to come. Without that 
star there can be no new day for the hearts 
of weary men. It is the star of peace, and the 
symbol that it has come to shine for ever is in 
the American soldier and the child walking 
hand in hand. ' 

Jt is the weak and helpless iri the world who 
look to the broad lands of the American 
continent for inspiration and help. It is not 
enough to give release in battle. There must 
be new life in restoring the broken lives, the 
destroyed homes of learning, the uprooted 
millions, and the agonies of suffering: the 
star of America will surely guide the freedom- 
loving peoples to this new crusade of libera¬ 
tion. In’ that crusade the older star of 
Britain will shine too in the heavens. To¬ 
gether those stars will be as guides to the lost 
and homeless amongst men. 

Crusading Together After the War 

The “hand in hand” crusades may well 
be the targets of America and Britain after 
the war. Work and common purpose will 
weld the two peoples together. There are 
new battles to be fought against famine and 
ill-health ; vast areas of the world need equip¬ 
ping for the full life that men may have with 
the aids of modern science and knowledge. 
There are marshes to be drained, rivers to be 
tamed, light and heat to be generated, and 
millions of homes to be built. The English- 
speaking peoples will march to new conquests 
and new wonders if the “hand in hand” 
policy is seen to be both practicable and 
purposeful. 




Mosquito Maid 

A skilled girl worker preparing the fitting 
for a petrol tank in a Mosquito plane 


See NapSes and Sigh 


^llied soldiers have varied an 
age-old saying about the city 
of Naples. 

Proud of the loveliness of 
Naples seen from the bay, and 
convinced that earthly scenes 
afforded no spectacle more fair, 
Italians have said, “See Naples 
and die.” But the mark of the 
beast is on the city today, so our 
men and the Americans, behold¬ 
ing the ravages of the wanton 
Germans, now say, “See Naples 
and sigh!’* 

Yet a letter comes home from 
an English officer written in 
terms of ecstasy. 

.Where all else is so grievously 
marred, he says, the great 
theatre has escaped with rela¬ 
tively little hurt, and he tells of 
a recent evening there in which 
he ‘ w-as entranced by . a per¬ 
formance of the famous opera 
Rigoletto, exquisitely sung and 
acted by a first-class Italian com¬ 
pany on a stage converted into 
settings of astonishing beauty. 
In the last scene a river seemed 
to flow in the background, with 
spray cascading white and lovely 
along the banks. Fresh from 
Italian rivers running a ruddier 
hue, the Englishman sat spell¬ 
bound. 


Could it be, he wondered, that 
war was raging, fierce and 
strenuous, but a few miles away, 
and that the people who formed 
the company and the great 
audience had so recently passed 
through the fires of conflict? He 
felt that he must be dreaming. 

Rejoiced that in the hearts of 
a people so scourged as they 
have been reserves of happiness 
remain unexhausted, our officer 
felt inclined neither to sigh nor 
die; emotion made him almost 
\yant to cry. 

Old Glory’s New 
Message 

For years British goods have 
borne the mark of the Union 
Jack round the world, a mark 
which has come to be the hall¬ 
mark of" quality. Now American 
goods shipped abroad under 
Lend-Lease and U N R R A are 
to carry the Stars and Stripes. 

President Rdosevelt has de¬ 
clared that the people receiving 
these goods will recognise this 
flag, this star-sp3ngled banner, 
as a symbol of the “ principles of 
justice, liberty, and democracy 
enjoyed by the people of the 
United States.” 
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Finland & Her Future The vital Little News Reels 


A pproved by the British Government, and commended by the 
U S Government, which is not at war with her, the Soviet 
terms of peace sent to Finland were honourable, and, considering 
all that Russia had suffered from the Finnish Army, lenient. 

Under the terms Finland’s across the Gulf of Bothnia in 
independence as a nation was 
ensured, so that the hesitation 
to accept them came as a sur¬ 
prise to Finland’s best friends. 


Tenth 


the twelfth century, but it was 
nearly 200 years before she con¬ 
quered the obstinate heathen 
Finns and Christianised them. 
They were certainly not vin- For over 600 years Finland was 


dictive terms. But for the Finns, 
Leningrad would not have 
suffered the miseries which have 
cost the lives of two millions of 
her citizens, the Finnish Army 
having kept the iron ring round 
the old Russian capital. In 
framing his terms Stalin could 
do no less than make certain 
that such a blow could not again 
be inflicted on this vulnerable 
part of his great country. 

The Americans have never' 
given up hope that Finland 
would realise the false step she 
had taken in supporting German 


part of the Swedish dominions, 
becoming a semi-independent 
Grand Duchy of Sweden in the 
16th century. 

When Russia defeated the 
Swedes and took Finland in 
1809, the Tsar Alexander the 
First, who was a man of high 
intelligence and liberal views, 
promised that the Finns should 
keep their own constitution, 
religion, and laws. 

An Enlightened Nation 

This promise was faithfully 
kept until 1898, when a policy 


aggression and, though she thus 0 f Russianisation was inflicted 
became an enemy of Britain, we upon what was by far the most 
in this country have never for- progressive part of Tsarist 

Russia. But even so, little per¬ 
manent injury was done to the 
enlightened spirit which the 
Finns maintained. 

There were fewer than three 
millions of them in 1901, some 


gotten the high qualities re¬ 
vealed by the Finns in their 
romantic and noble history. 

Land of Fens and Lakes 

■ The Finns have. a curious 


.history—one might even call it 300,000 being of Swedish race. 


a curious geography—for they 
are of Turanian, or Central 
Asian stock, akin to the Hun- 
. garians and the Turks, and 
migrated right across what is 
now , Soviet Russia, from south 
to north, early in the eighth 
century. They were in search of 
a ftew home, for the Bulgars 
had driven them from their 
' settlements on the Volga. They 
found that home in the northern 
“Fenland,” and the name Suomi 


in a. country but little larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland. 
Nevertheless, they had a magni¬ 
ficent educational system and 
fine social services, all far in 
advance of those in the rest of 
Russia. That is why they re¬ 
fused, in 1917, to line up with 
the Red Revolution, but de¬ 
clared Finland a sovereign State. 
It may be that in view of the 
colossal advances made in all 
fields by the Soviet Union and 


or Suomenmaa, their own name the new autonomy of the 16 Re- 


for their country, means the 
Land of the Fens and Lakes, 
Sweden cast an eye on the 


publics which comprise it, the 
Finns will eventually decide upon 
some sort of union with the 


fertile and pleasant country USSR. 


We IVfay Have More Herrings 


0ur neglected food, the herring, 
has been duly praised in 
the recent report of a com¬ 
mittee on the herring industry 
appointed over a year ago. The 
Committee suggest many things 
that need to be done to help 
the herring to feed not only us 
but Europe after the war, and 
they call for improved ways of 
conducting the fishery, and of 
restoring, processing, and dis¬ 
tributing its products. 

It is actually reported that 
between 1930 and 1933 our con¬ 
sumption of herrings at home 
was almost halved while oversea 
demand was more than halved. 
In Scotland, the very centre of 
the industry, the eating of 
herrings was only one per 
person in a whole year, while 
the total consumption of all 


types of fish was only 30 lbs per 
person for a whole year - . 

The Committee hope that the 
Herring Board will devote the 
utmost energy in developing the 
eating of what is a most 
■nutritious and attractive item 
of diet, which should be very 
cheap. 

Henceforward let everyone, 
rich or poor, not only -praise 
herrings but eat them. A 
herring a day might well keep 
the doctor away for many of the 
ill-fed, and reduce the work of 
the National Health Service. 
We fear that a good deal of 
snobbery attaches to the humble 
herring, whose only fault (and 
he cannot help it) is that little 
matter of his bones. Perhaps 
“processing” might remove them 
for us. 


All Clear on the Moscow Line 


J^ot only are our Russian 
Allies great in battle; they 
also have amazing powers - of 
recovery. 

When Leningrad was relieved 
late in January a 60-mile section 
of the Leningrad-Moscow rail¬ 
way came once more into 
Russian hands. Before releas¬ 
ing their hold the Nazis destroyed 
stations and bridges and caused 
other heavy damage to make 
the line unusable. 

Sappers quickly cleared the 
debris, anc: gangs of men and 


women set to work to make the 
line . usable once more. So 
splendidly was their task pei> 
formed_that when March opened 
goods trains were able to make 
the direct journey . between 
Leningrad and Moscow for .the 
' fitst time for about two and a 
half years. 

The roundabout route which 
had been in use for the past 
year meant a 36-hour journey 
between the two great cities; 
Now the time has been reduced 
to 12 hours. 


Ji is reported from Washington 
that Mr Leo T. Crowley, 
U S Foreign Economic Admini¬ 
strator, states that Lend-Lease 
shipments from the United 
States represent a “ vital ten per 
cent ” of Britain's food supply. 
He added that Lend-Lease food 
shipments are continuing to go 
almost entirely to the. United 
Kingdom and Russia. 

Extension of the Lend-Lease 
Legislation is now under con¬ 
sideration by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and Mr Crowley 
has told them that he regards 
Lend-Lease as an “investment 
in American security,” and 
warned Congressmen that failure 
to extend the life of the Act 
would bring to a halt an essen¬ 
tial part of the war just when 
the Allies were poised for greater 
offensives. In a striking phrase 
he added: “Had there never 
been a Lend-Lease programme, 
we might now be fighting this 
war without Allies..” _ . 

Before he left for Britain 
Mr Stettinius, acting Secretary 
of State, described Lend-Lease as 
“a major weapon in the Ameri¬ 
can arsenal for victory.” 

30,000 Foresters 

The Forestry Commission has 
not only a great post-war scheme 
for enlarging our forests, but is 
planning a special Forestry 
Corps of 30,000 men. Lord Croft 
has suggested in the House of 
Lords that after demobilisation 
the men should be engaged for 
six months with provision for 
release of any who preferred and 
obtained other civilian employ¬ 
ment. 

The Forestry Corps' would be 
employed on roadmaking as well 
as forestry and would be housed 
in camps. Thus forestry would 
take a real place in our recon¬ 
struction, for the planting of 
five million acres' was the ulti¬ 
mate aim. 

Children on 
the Roads 

It is deplorable to read in the 
official report of road casualties 
in January that more children 
were killed on the roads than in 
any previous January of the 
war. It is the more remarkable 
because the total number of 
deaths of all persons was 560, 
a decrease of 29 upon the pre¬ 
vious January. There was, how¬ 
ever, an increase of 308 in the 
injured, the number of which 
rose to 10,711. Of the 82 children 
killed, ten were cyclists and 72 
pedestrians. 

THINGS SEEN 

A perambulator outside a 
London hairdresser’s, with a 
placard bearing the legend 
“ Please do not disturb the .baby.” 

The dinghy of a Nazi bombing 
plane brought down in the Home 
Counties, swinging' in the Wind 
on the top of a tall tree. 

Ripe strawberries growing in 
an open, garden at Low Catton, 
Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire. 

A motor-bus held up by sea¬ 
gulls alighting on a main road 
a few miles from the city of 
York. 


onderful news of the war 
against the U-boat has been 
given by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Although in. 1941 one 
in every 181 ships was lost in 
Atlantic and coastal convoys, in 
the second half of 1943 only one 
ship in a thousand was sunk. 

Because the Danes refused to 
exclude Jewish names, this year’s 
Danish Who’s Who will not be 
published. 

South Ajrica is to spend 
£30,000,000 on a post-war pro¬ 
gramme of railway expansion. 

The Market Hal! in the High 
Street of Chipping Campden, 
and the 18th century Bank House 
at Wisbech are the latest 
additions to National Trust 
property. 

About £9000 has been made in 
grants towards potato research by 
the Nuffield Foundation. 

Aviation Corner, in Picca¬ 
dilly, London, is the name given 
to a showroom to be permanently 
devoted to exhibitions under¬ 
lining the importance of aircraft 
to the Empire. 

Jt is legal to give away food 
rations, but illegal to sell 
them. 

Our bread will shortly contain 
97\ per cent of wheat. 

Since Dunkirk 20 million 
parcels have been dispatched by 
the Post Office to our prisoners 
of war in Europe and all handled 
by the Portuguese Post Office 
without charge. 

British aircraft production in 
February was 26 per cent greater 
in weight than in February last 
year. 


Rival partisans in Greece have 
at last reached agreement. 

0oal figures for the four weeks 
ending February 19 showed 
273,500 tons a week increase over 
the previous ::our weeks. 

The Hospital Savings Associa¬ 
tion is to award 26 scholarships 
for nurses every year for four 
years. 

In the last year a miner at the 
New Lount Colliery (Leicester¬ 
shire) has alone produced over 
3000 tons of coal. 

A merica, which has trained 
more than 300,000 ■ Allied 
airmen since Pearl' Harbour, is 
to stop producing training planes 
in order to concentrate on com¬ 
bat and transport types. 

Among the players entered for 
the RAF chess championship 
were two beating the names Bloom 
and Tulip. 

War-blinded Indian soldiers ' 
now have a fully-equipped 
training centre at Dehra Dun, 
modelled on the lines of St 
Dunstan's. 

]^j[R Thomas Davidson, who has 
just died, was a member of 
the Sunderland lifeboat crew 
for 50 years, and had charge of 
the first motor lifeboat built in 
England. 

Air Commirdore the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur has give £22,500 for 
Air Force welfare work. 

The Welsh Youth Hearths 
Movement are proposing to visit 
every house in Wales with the 
object of selling 45,000 new .Welsh 
books. 

The Southern Railway is using 
new light-wsight plastic luggage 
vans. 


Youth News Reel 


T^ieutenant Donald Cameron, 
R N R, the eighth member 
of the Scout Movement to re¬ 
ceive the V C in this war, served 
for nine years as Cub and Scout 
in the 3rd Glasgow Scouts. 

980 crutches. 148 stools, 20 bed¬ 
side lockers, and 500 writing 
material cases have been made by 
the Scouts of Queensland (Aus¬ 
tralia) for the Red Cross. 

The 1st Farnborough (Kent) 
Scout Troop have recently 
received a parcel containing 
vegetable seeds as a gift from 
the 1st Ruthilda ( Saskatchewan ) 
Troop of Boy Scouts. 

An English School 
For Germans 

Thousands of Germans, young 
and old, were saved from Nazi¬ 
dom, and now there is a new 
school in East Anglia for German 
refugee children only. 

As they have no citizenship, 
and therefore no government to 
represent them, as they would 
have if they were Poles, Czechs, 
or members of other Allied 
nations, these children depend 
for their education and support 
upon voluntary* contributions, 
and are looked after by a special 
Refugee Children’s Evacuation 
Fund in London. They are 
children who wish to return after 
the war to their native land 
■which exiled them, and they are 
therefore studying . the German 
tongue, German literature, and 
German history, kept clean from 
Hitlerism, so that they may bring 
back to Germany, as Germans, in 
German, the new spirit of demo¬ 
cratic freedom which they have 
learned in the island home of 
liberty. 


“Get out of doors, camp, and 
•above all live the Scout Oath and 
Law ...” said President 
Roosevelt in a message to the 
Boy Scouts of America- on their 
,34th anniversary. 

Since the war began the Glas¬ 
gow Battalion of the-, Boys 
Brigade has; made gifts to war 
purposes totalling over £2000. 
They include an ambulance 
wagon, a mobile canteen, and a 
mobile field kitchen. 

Tlie Guide International Ser¬ 
vice Fund, for relief work in 
occupied countries has now 
reached £9532. / 

Mexico and Sts 
Sugar Hoarders 

The Mexican Government, be¬ 
cause of its failure to persuade 
many commercial hoarders of 
sugar to ’place it on sale at 
official prices, has just hit upon a 
clever idea to attain this object. 

Fifty trucks, each loaded with 
over a thousand packets of 
sugar, with' their horns blowing 
and bearing placards announc¬ 
ing their mission, moved up and 
down the streets of the poorer 
suburbs of Mexico City every 
day, selling one packet of sugar 
at the fixed Government price 
of about sixpence for a packet 
containing 2 1-5 lbs to everyone 
who needed sugar. 

Hundreds of people rail out of 
their houses to buy these packets 
of sugar and.cheer and applaud 
the truck-drivers and distribu¬ 
tors. 

And now sugar that was sup¬ 
posed to be very scarce is appear¬ 
ing everywhere in the city’s 
grocery shoos 
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The Song 8z the Road 


JTield - Marshal Lord Wavell, 
Viceroy of India, has an en¬ 
gaging habit. When driving or 
riding alone he often recites 
poetry aloud. So he tells us in 
his delightful anthology, Other 
Men's Flowers. ’ 

Riding and driving stimulate 
many people to mental activity. - 
One, we remember, would whistle 
his favourite airs softly. Another 
would break into jubilant song in 
the train bearing him to the base 
of the Alpine height he meant to 
climb. Laurence Sterne recorded 
that when riding on his slow par¬ 
son’s rounds he could compose 
his cough and his sermon: 

In a wider sense travel-sohg 
has marvellously affected litera¬ 
ture. Greek drama is said to 

EVERYBODY’S HOME 

It is sad to think that Miss 
Lily Montagu has lost her home 
-in a ' recent blitz, for it was 
“everybody’s home,” and especi¬ 
ally for those in need. 

The Hon Lilian Montagu, J P, 
daughter of the first Lord 
Swaythling, the City . banker, is 
one of our busiest and most 
sympathetic magistrates sitting 
in the Children’s Court. She 
understands youth, knows its 
problems, and gives ungrudging 
help even after what may have 
to be severe, judgment. 

Her clubs for working girls 
are among the best in the king¬ 
dom, and she has never lost 
touch with any of the members. 

There are mothers, and grand¬ 
mothers too, in the. ranks of 
those she has helped and advised 
so wisely in her long life. 

Miss Montagu is still giving her 
full day to helping others 
wherever and however she can. ■ 

A FAMOUS STEED 

When Aime Tschilfely rode from 
Buenos Aires to New York in 1925 
he used two horses for the 
journey, Mancha and Gato. The 
. sad news of the death of one of 
these gallant steeds has come 
from Buenos Aires province, where 
Gato has died at the age of 35. ' 

SOMETHING FISHY 

Fishmongers are finding once 
more that many London people 
are suspicious of that delicate 
fish, the red mullet. Its shape 
and colour repel them. 

But the mullet is not the only 
fish viewed with disfavour. A 
London housewife, finding her¬ 
self caught by a series of formid¬ 
able claw-like hooks as she 
washed fish recently, maintained 
that no fish of that sort could 


have developed from the chant 
and counter-chant of harvesters 
■ on homing wains. The splen¬ 
dours of Arabic writings had 
their origin in songs sung on 
camel-back. The riders would 
compose words and tunes, fitting 
the syllables in length to the pad- 
'ding of the camel’s feet, so 
making words and melody keep 
time to the slow beast’s strides. 

The camel proved to have a 
sense of rhythm, and the driver 
soon discovered that as he 
quickened the pace of his song, 
so the camel, lifting its head, 
hastened its Stride accordingly. 
Thus began Arab music and 
poetry, and from them sprang a 
literature which, kept the lamp 
of learning bright in dark Ages. 

HYMNS FOR THE 
FRONT LINE 

The United States War Depart¬ 
ment has arranged.that the “iron 
rations ” distributed to their 
troops on the war fronts shall be 
wrapped up in folders containing 
a dozen hymns. 

The hymns chosen include God 
will Take Care of You; God Bless 
America; Abide with Me; Day is 
Dying in the West; and O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past. 

FACING A SHORTAGE 

Speaking in Birmingham the 
other day the Minister of Food, 
Colonel J. J. Llewellin, uttered 
the following warning: 

“The war may or may not be 
over soon, but even if it is I am 
afraid that our job is going to 
continue for some time. 

“We have to look forward to a 
time when of certain things we 
should like to have, in particular, 
meat and dairy products, there 
is going to be a world shortage 
of supply. So we have got to go 
on and make our plans' to in¬ 
crease that production." 

Uncertainty attaches to many 
factors of the case, but nothing 
can be lost by accepting the view 
taken by the Minister. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

At four score years and ten a 
lady may be forgiven if she claims 
exemption from war effort; but a 
mere 90 years did not deter a cer¬ 
tain lady of the little Yorkshire 
village of Muston, near Filey. 

She made a doll and sent it off 
to Seamer Market clad in a lovely 
dress fashioned out of her own 
silken wedding gown. There it 
was sold for the Prisoners of War 
Fund, raising over £17, and we 
can all agree that this Yorkshire 
lady has reason to be as proud as 
she is pleased. 


The Chocolate Bar 



The Link 

A signaller of the Royal 
Marines sending mess¬ 
ages from a landing craft 
to forces already ashore. 

NEXT STOP ^AN 
FRANCISCO 

America is planning a high¬ 
way Unking New York with San 
Francisco. Six American experts 
will travel over 30.000 miles in 
choosing a site for the road. 

A remarkable feature of the 
highway will be that motorists 
will be able to cover the 3000 
miles from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific without passing a 
single traffic light. 

A DREADED ENEMY 

The first inter-allied medical 
congress opened in Algiers recently. 

Russian, French, American, 
and British delegates are dis¬ 
cussing problems relating to war 
conditions. 

The principal subject of dis¬ 
cussion is typhus, against which 
a successful war is being waged 
in Naples. During January 
1,300,000 persons were dusted by 
decontamination methods against 
this prevalent disease. The lice- 
killing powder, D DT, has been 
described as being the most 
effective single weapon against 
typhus. 


^yHY is our chocolate ration 
not bigger? After all, the 
British Colonial Empire includes 
the largest cocoa-producing terri¬ 
tories in the world. Half of every 
block of chocolate eaten in 
peacetime came from British 
West Africa, and the territories 
once called the “White Man’s 
Graveyard” have become the 
White Man’s sweet store. The 
prosperous cocoa-farming in¬ 
dustry is mainly in the hands of 
native African peasant-farmers 
who are guaranteed the posses¬ 
sion of the soil. In the Gold 
Coast, for example, there are 
nearly a quarter of a million 
native African cccoa-farmers. 

The fact that our chocolate is 
rationed is not the fault of the 

AUSTRALIANS WITH 
BRITISH WIVES 

. The ban on the departure to the 
Dominions of British wives of 
Australian soldiers has been lifted." 
It was announced in Canberra the 
other day that no fewer than. 700 
wives and 200 children are to sail 
for Australia as soon as shipping 
accommodation becomes available. 

The ■ Australian Minister for 
Repatriation has stated that nego¬ 
tiations are in progress between 
the British and Commonwealth 
Governments for reduction of 
fares, the Australian Government 
being, it is stated, willing to ad¬ 
vance up to £55 for each passage. 

TAINTED GOLD 

The treasures of the USA 
and Great Britain, and the 
Government of the USSR, are 
sternly warning neutral govern¬ 
ments not to handle Axis gold. 

A policy of wholesale plunder¬ 
ing was adopted by the Axis in 
all occupied territory, and it is 
estimated that over 250 million 
pounds’ worth of gold has been 
stolen. The Allied Governments 
refuse to buy gold from any 
country which has not broken 
diplomatic relations with the 
Axis, until they are certain that 
such gold was not acquired 
directly or indirectly from the 
Axis Powers. 

ANY RAGS? 

It is estimated that when a first- 
class battleship is commissioned 
and goes into operational service, 
she carries as many as 2000 maps 
and charts representing a quarter 
of a ton of good quality rags, 
which is an amount equal to 
9000 men’s handkerchiefs. Rags 
of any kind are being urgently 
called for in the national spring 
round-up. 


African cocoa-farmer, nor his 
cocoa-food tree, nor of the 
British Government. At first, 
shipping shortages and dangers 
cut down the cocoa export trade, 
but now that the shipping 
position is eased, more cocoa is 
being made into chocolate. But 
most of this chocolate is being 
stored up by Britain to help feed 
the starving peoples of Europe 
after their liberation. 

The British people are for¬ 
going some of their chocolate, 
and the British West African 
people are producing more 
chocolate-making cocoa than 
ever. Thus the two peoples are 
co-operating as partners in one 
of the great tasks of post-war 
rehabilitatiori. 

FLOWERS AND FOOD 

The British flower-growing in¬ 
dustry well earned the praise 
given by a spokesman of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at a 
Press conference the other day. 

To give an example, British 
people were great consumers of 
onions before the war, eating 
every year 250,000 tons, only 6000 
tons of these being home-grown. 
The growers of tulips and daffo¬ 
dils around Spalding were asked 
to grow onions, with the excel¬ 
lent result that last year we pro¬ 
duced nearly 100,000 tons, the 
biggest onion crop ever grown in 
this country. 

• Great results were also ob¬ 
tained with tomatoes. Before 
the war we grew only 60,000 tons 
a year, about a third of the 
tomatoes we consumed in 1943, 
but last year British growers 
produced 155,000 tons, more than 
had ever reached the markets in 
the same period. 

THE SWELLING MARS 

A new air-transport plane, the 
JRM-1, with a total load capacity 
of nearly 65 tons, is to be built 
for the U S Navy. It will be a still 
larger development of the 70-ton 
flying-boat Mars, and its flying 
load will be anything up to 7 jeeps 
and a dozen field guns. 

CYPRIOT BOOTS 

General Sir Harold Alexander 
wears top-boots made for him by 
a shoemaker in Nicosia, the 
capital of Cyprus. They are the 
sort that the people of the island 
used to wear to guard them 
against snakes as well as wet. 
Proud of his patron, the boot¬ 
maker shows in his shop-window 
the sketch he made for his work 
from the foot of the general. 


possibly be good to eat. She had 
asked for skate, she said, but 
seemed to have been served with 
a section of a mantrap. Actu¬ 
ally, the fish was skate, but it was 
of'ttie thornback species, which 
has the grimmest of hooked 
spikes along parts of its back, 
fins, and tail. With these re¬ 
moved the thornback is excellent 
food. 

EAT CABBAGES 
FOR VICTORY 

American consumption of 
winter-grown cabbage . is -being 
stimulated in order to utilise fully 
the largest crop of winter cab- . 
bages ever produced in history. 

■ .With a crop of 483,600 tons com¬ 
ing to 'market—74 per cent more 
than the previous winter produc-' 
tion—the director of loodJistri- 
bution has called on houWwives, 
institutions, hotels, and restaur¬ 
ants to serve more cabbage when¬ 
ever local supplies are at their 
peak, s 



A British League of Nations 


Many lands are represented in the British forces in Cyprus. This group shows, ■ 
from left to right, men from Palestine, India, England, Basutoland, and Cyprus 


Will our famous soldier in the 
end present the boots to the 
Cyprus capital? Such things 
have been done. Thomas Cory- 
ate, an eccentric wit and adven¬ 
turer of Shakespeare’s time, 
having made a great journey on 
foot through Europe, wrote a 
famous book about it and then, 
going down to Odcombe, Somer¬ 
set, hung up in the chancel of his 
father’s church the boots he wore 
on his famous excursion. There 
for over a century they remained 
venerated relics. 

A ROSE BY ANY 
OTHER NAME 

A , New York registration board 
received a letter from head office 
pointing out that the second 
Christian name of a man had been 
indicated by the initial letter, W, 
only. We are not surprised for 
the man’s full name was Lieuieus- 
szzuieusszesszes Willikiminziss- 
loizzii Hurrizziostizzi. 
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Canada in the Air 


CJpeaking in the Canadian 
House of Commons the other 
day, Mr C. G. Power, Minister 
of National Defence for Air, 
gave some figures to illustrate 
the great part being played by 
this great Dominion in the air 
war. 

Referring to the great Empire 
scheme for trairiing flying men, 
he said that of 86,000 men 
trained in Canada, no fewer 


crews in Mediterranean and 
European war theatres. As for 
ground staff, Mr Power said 
he believed that about 45 per 
cent of the R A F mechanics 
staff were Canadians. ( The 
R C A F, which began the war 
with a strength of 4000, is now 
more than 200,000 strong. 

These are truly amazing figures 
when we remember that Canada, 
though a land of vast spaces, 
then 48,000 were Canadians.: is a nation of small numbers. 


While Canada has 42 air squad¬ 
rons in operation overseas, this 
by no means represents her total 
effort, for the Dominion’s flying' 
men are loaned to the RAF in 
great numbers, forming between 
22 and 25 per cent of the air 


her population being less than 
12 millions. Canada’s future 
is in the air no less than on the 
prairies, and it is perhaps 
significant that her youth has 
been attracted in such huge 
numbers to the air arm. 


A SERIOUS WARNING 

^ serious warning about the 
supplies of natural rubber 
has been issued by the Combined 
Raw Materials Board at Wash¬ 
ington. It says that while both 
America and Britain are reducing 
to a minimum the amount of 
natural rubber which may be 
used, the rubber reserves of the 
United Nations at the end of 
1944 will be below the minimum 
regarded as. necessary. In 1945 
the situation will be further 
aggravated unless more natural 
rubber is forthcoming. 

. Artificial rubber has not dis¬ 
pensed with the need for the 
natural product. 

We must continue our efforts 
to increase the proportion of 
synthetic rubber used in tyres 
and all other products for which 
natural rubber is required. 

We can all help by salvaging 
every single ounce of rubber. 

© ■ 

The Hope of An 
Idealist 

A ir Chief Marsiiat. Sir 

. Arthur Tedder has re¬ 
cently affirmed his hope that 
American and British soldiers 
would one day wear the same 
uniform. He added, “That’s 
my sincere hope, and I am jiot 
ashamed of it.” 

And the CN hopes that this M R *?• J- K ,\ TSER ' the An ? eri ?, an " ould P robabl y be kept 

will be the beginning of an Inter- shipbuilding wizard, has t™- n,™ .. . 

told a Committee of Congress 


Feeding the Growing Child 

M R Eddie Williams, who has average, lack the usual powers 
proved such a doughty of concentration", and —- 


fighter in the long struggle for 
improving the health and well¬ 
being of our children, has written 
to us emphasising the urgent 
need for much greater provision 
of school meals and milk.- 
The basic rations are deficient 
in fats and proteins for growing 
children, and the milk and meals 
supplied by schools are intended 
to remedy that deficiency. Chil¬ 
dren who do not got those meals 
are losing weight on pre-war 


are more 

prone to illness. 

Yet we learn, with dismay, 
that only about 70 per cent of 
our schoolchildren get school 
milk, and only 26 per cent get 
school dinners. Four million 
children are still without the 
school dinners promised. 

As Mr Williams says, “ School 
milk and meals are a grand 
investment for the New Britain,” 
and all the authorities concerned 
must speed up this vital service. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


national Police Force recognised 
all over the world' by a uniform 
that is uniform. 

© 

Keep Coal Costs Down 

Tt is too often forgotten that 
. British industry was not 
only built up on coal but on 
cheap coal. Every shilling 
added to the cost of coal for 
industry puts up the prices of 
manufactured goods and makes 
it more difficult to export them 
to overseas markets. Sir W. J. 
Larke, of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, points out how 
every shilling increase in the 
price of coal adds two to three 
shillings per ton to the cost of 
steel. We must keep coal costs 
down by using only the very best 
and latest methods of production. 


a 

that on taking a poll of 90,000 
women working in his shipyards 
he has found that Co per cent 
want to keep their jobs Utter 
the war. Only 20 per cent wish 
to return home, while another 
20 per cent desire different jobs. 

Mr Ivaissr was asked, “ Would 
women be the first to be pushed 
out if there is a post-war de¬ 
pression ? ” And he replied 
that many women were produc¬ 
ing more than the men and they 

© . 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Rear Admiral Byrd of 
Antarctic fame has said, A man 
doesn't begin to attain wisdom 
until he recognises that he is no 
longer indispensable. 


Under the Editor's Table 


A,, lady says her maid 
is a poor duster. 
Wants to shake her.,, 

_ , 0 ■ 

The tax has .been taken 
off Coats of Arms. 
People only want Utility 

coats. _ 

fa 

(Ji.e ar-iieadedness 
runs in some families. 
Empty-headedness, in 
others. : • 

a 

Stock pots have dis¬ 
appeared. ‘ A nd cooks 
are in the soup, 

• .□ 

j\JosT people cook .'veg¬ 
etables too long. 
They should cutthem up. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If men of letters 
mind , their 
P’s and Q’s 


hy do so many sailors 
wear beards ? Be¬ 
cause they grow on them. 
B 

musician says he 
composes in his 
dreams. Must have 
sound sleep. 

a 

yjw International Food 
Board is to be set up 
after the war. Sounds 
like a large dining table. 
B 

. father says he 
wants his boy- to 
have a first-class educa¬ 
tion. . Objects to him 
going into any of the 
other classes. 


longer than some of the men. ■ 

Not only in shipbuilding have 
women proved to be at least the 
equals' of men workers ; and 
many will undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue to _ take their place in 
industry. 

But after the victory is won 
we feel sure there will bo a big 
change of opinion among women 
workers. Most fighting, men will 
be anxious to return to peaceful 
pursuits, and most women will 
be anxious to return to their 
normal jobs as liome-makers. 

© 

With the Daffodils 

■ywENTY-FiVE years ago next 
week the C N first came 
out—•“ with the daffodils,” as 
Arthur Mee said. 

We entered a world which had 
just freed itself from the shackles 
of war—“ the war that was to 
end war ”—and we set out hope¬ 
fully, with the daffodils lifting 
their golden trumpets to herald 
the Peace. 

We complete our first quarter- 
century with the guns roaring 
louder than ever before—-but 
the daffodils are here again, and 
once more their message is of 
hope. 

The lines of Wordsworth 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be 

alive. 

But to be young was very heaven, 
are perhaps more true of to¬ 
day than when they were written, 
and the C N has asked several 
leaders of thought and action 
to send messages to the Youth 
of Today. 

These will appear in our next 
issue, which will be the Silver 
Jubilee number of the C N. 



Schooldays Again 

Boys and girls at school again in Naples, where, as 
elsewhere in liberated Italy, education is being 
resumed under the supervision of the Allied Military 
, Government co-operating with local Italian officials. 


The Ci.i'drcn 


Chiefs of the Solomon Islands 


■yyiTH the expulsion of the 
Japanese from the Southern 
Solomon Islands the system of 
councils of native chiefs that 
was first established in 1940 is 
getting back to normal. It is 
sometimes difficult to know who 
is chief of the Solomons, for no 
one man holds the position by 
birth; it is open to a kind of 
perpetual competition. 

The acknowledged leader is he 
who is not only most wealthy 
but also most generous. He rises 
to a position of authority by 
giving feasts at which twenty or 
more pigs may be roasted, and 
as much as a ton of taro (the 
tuber that is the people’s staple 
food) cooked and distributed to 
those present. To have gardens 
big enough to provide these 
feasts a man has to work very 
hard, and many who start with 
ambitions soon.give up the effort. 


When a man has won recog¬ 
nition of his leadership he wears 
special ornaments and arm- 
bands; but he must still keep up 
his position by lavish generosity, 
for he may lose it to a rival at 
any time. He must also enter¬ 
tain all strangers who visit his 
village and. help his own people 
in any difficulty. 

-There are various occasions 
for feasts. One is a sacrifice to 
the spirits of the ancestors to 
secure their good will; another 
is the building of a new house. 
In Northern Malaita, when a 
priest dies, the leader has to 
make a series of feasts lasting 
over five years; until then 
another priest cannot take his 
place. The biggest feasts are 
followed by dances specially com¬ 
posed for the occasion and 
accompanied by bands of thirty 
or forty pan-pipes. 


100 Years of British Medicine 


T HE publication of the White 
Paper on National Health 
adds interest to the printing 
of the centenary edition of the 
Medical Directory. The original 
edition, published in 1845, had a 
ranakable’ preface which re¬ 
minds us of days when only a few 
could employ a physician, says: 

“The year 1845 will be long 
remembered in the annals of- 
medicine throughout the vast 
extent of the British possessions. 
The spirit of intelligence which 
has been growing for the last 
half-century is already developed 
in every department of art and 
science, and has at last reached 
the medical institutions of our 
country. 


“Before the Apothecaries Act 
of 1815 there was no boundary 
which marked the difference 
between the mass of medical 
men and the arrant quack, for 
only a favoured few could 
employ a physician, and the 
information of the surgeon of 
that day was, as far as his 
examination went, confined and 
exclusive. ’ 

“It is a fact which admits of 
no denial that the Society of 
Apothecaries has sent into the 
world a body of men more 
numerous and better suited to 
administer medical relief to the 
bulk of the population than all 
the other medical institutions 
put together.” 


Can Life be Restored to Dry Plants? 


'J'o restore life to dry plants by 
a new scientific treatment 
was the proposal recently made 
to the President of Mexico by 
Senor Luis Victor Vega, who has 
for many years studied and in¬ 
vestigated this subject. 

Five years ago Senor Vega 
picked some dried leaves from a 
rose-bush in. one of Mexico’s 
cemeteries, treated them with 
certain chemicals, put them 
away in a box, and forgot all 
about them. On revisiting this 
cemetery a few weeks ago he 
suddenly remembered his ex¬ 


periment. Hunting the box out 
of an old trunk and opening it, 

, he was amazed to find those 
leaves, though pale in colour, yet 
full of freshness and quite soft. 
Unless plant cells become disin¬ 
tegrated, explains Senor Vega, 
they are capable of being re¬ 
stored to life by the scientific 
process which lie claims to liavr 
discovered. 

The Mexican Government, by 
order of the President, is giving 
Senor Vega an opportunity to 
demonstrate and prove his con¬ 
tention. 
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A Warrior King’s 
Romance 

^OUNT Folker Bernadotte, grand-nephew of the King of 
^ Sweden, has been visiting this country on behalf of the 
Swedish Red Cross, whose work for our men has won our 
eternal gratitude. At home his family have been remembering 


Ihe founder of their dynasty, 
died 100 years ago this month. 

It was at Pau, where the 
Wright brothers flew the first 
plane to take the skies in Europe, 
that, Jean Baptiste Bernadotte 
was born. The son of an obscure' 
lawyer, he joined the French 
army as a friendless private, 
and, having been invalided out, 
rejoined, again as an unknown 
private. Napoleon, another law¬ 
yer’s son, was at 1 the same time 
a starveling youth, pinched and 
patched of uniform. War 
brought the two youngsters to¬ 
gether, and, with the Corsican 
leading, the two advanced their 
careers simultaneously. 

Both fell in love with Desiree 
Clary, a Marseilles banker’s 
daughter, whose elder sister 
married Joseph Bonaparte, later 
King of Spain. Napoleon eventu¬ 
ally found a bride in Paris, so 
Desiree married young Berna- 
- dotte. Napoleon was godfather 
to their first child, and, an in¬ 
teresting detail for Britons, he 
insisted that he should be 
named Oscar, after a character 
in Ossian, a Scottish epic to 
which he was devoted. (Count 
Folker’s father is Prince Oscar.) 

Marshal of France 

A leading commander in most 
of Napoleon’s brilliant cam¬ 
paigns, Bernadotte rose to the 
rank of Marshal of France; he 
was made ambassador to succes- 
. sive courts, distinguished him¬ 
self as a statesman, and governed 
cities and provinces with wisdom 
and good nature. The intense 
jealousy of Napoleon did not 
spare Bernadotte, but public and 
military opinion demanded that 
he should reward him. One of 
the distinctions he bestowed on 
Bernadotte was the title of 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, and to 
this day the royal family of 
Sweden are described as the 
House of Ponte Corvo. 

During one of his campaigns 
. Bernadotte captured some 1500 
Swedes, and treated them with 
such kindness that, instead of 
hating him, the Swedes came to 
regard their chivalrous foeman 
with admiration and affection. 
The outcome was that, Charles 
the Thirteenth being childless, 
they invited their enemy of other 

THE LAND OF 

J^esurgam Books (published at 
‘j at 152 Kensington Church 
Street, London, W 8), are largely 
'devoted to the work of our 
younger poets, and their General 
Editor is Peter Baker, himself 
both poet and soldier. 

In his latest book (published at 
2s) Peter Baker tells in simple 
verse the story of Prester John, 
the priest-ruler of a mythical 
Central Asian Kingdom of the 
Middle Ages round whom so 
much romance and legend has 
been ’ woven through the 
centuries. 

From ancient myths Mr Baker 
builds up his story, telling how 
Prester John determines to set 
"orth on a voyage of discovery, 
now he journeys many days and 
comes upon a new and wondrous 
land—the Land of Prester John 
—and takes it in the name of the 
Lord, 


Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, who 

days to accept the position of 
Heir Apparent. The surprising 
oiler was accepted and led, in 
1818, to the coronation of Berna¬ 
dotte by his newly-chosen name 
of Charles, the fourteenth of 
that title to reign over Sweden. 

Hatred of Napoleon 

Said Napoleon enviously one 
day: “Bernadotte is a true 
Gascon; he will not stay long 
where he is; his turn to go off will 
soon come.” Afterwards he 
amiably added: “ I ought to 

have Jiad him shot!” For, 
Charles the Thirteenth being a 
sick man, the conduct of 
Swedish affairs fell more ’ and 
more into the hands of the 
Frenchman, who added to his 
power by becoming a Protestant. 
Hatred of the lawless and tyran¬ 
nous methods of Napoleon drove 
him farther and farther from 
his one-time associate. He led 
Swedish and Russian troops 
against him, and is credited with 
the plan of campaign that 
brought Napoleon and his great 
army to ruin in Russia’s snows. 

Bernadotte showed himself in 
many respects a model king, re¬ 
shaping the military forces of 
the country, its finances, educa¬ 
tion, commerce, and agriculture, 
and proving a master builder of 
roads and canals. He spent 26 
years on the, throne of Sweden 
and lived to be 80. 

His son Oscar the First and 
his descendants have done him 
, credit, and Sweden today is one 
of the best governed countries in 
the world—and one of the most 
democratic. As a neutral 
power Sweden is a leading agent 
in international communica¬ 
tions in a world whose channels 
war has almost closed. She has 
endeared herself to us by- her 
efforts on behalf of our wounded 
prisoners, and by her untiring 
and generous labour for the Red 
Cross. 

The friendly relations between 
Sweden and ourselves are not un¬ 
influenced by the fact that the 
eldest son of the Swedish Crown 
Prince had our Princess Mar¬ 
garet of Connaught as his 
mother, and so is actually in the 
line of succession to our Crown. 

PRESTER JOHN 

Prester John next wonders if 
his duty is to return to his own 
people and tell them of the 
peace and happiness in his new 
land, and is told by God that 
he need not, for later they, too, 
will find his kingdom: 

Stay, John, in this thy land 
And, in My time. 

Groping with apprehensive hand 
Men will resolve the riddled 
rhyme, * 

Will scratch the. marble slaked 
in grime, 

The mountains, summitless, will 
climb, 

And see the promised land. 

On this age-old theme of a 
promised land, Peter Baker, like 
William Blake in his Jerusalem, 

- concludes his poem with a vision 
of a new world, intended as 
inspiration and spiritual comfort 
for all who look bravely to the 
future. 


March 18, 1944 
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Man’s Destiny 

e shall come to take a wide 
view of the world we live 
in, and hold it in reverence. It 
was made for us. For us the 
Earth was made to whirl and 
spin in space ; for us winds were 
made to bldw, birds to sing, 
and seeds to grow. Owners of the 
Earth and heirs of the ages are 
we, and there is nothing in the 
treasuries of Nature that is not 
ours if we will - take it with 
humility. But humble and lowly 
we needs must be on our journey 
to the Maker of this world. 

Beyond it all our destiny awaits 
us; the glory that no man 
knows shall be ours at last. We 
will go our way like children of 
the King, following those who 
have gone before, guiding those 
who come behind. We will take 
our place in the great procession 
that marches ever onwards, 
building up and building better 
as we go, to a future nobler and 
nobler yet. Arthur Mee 

To Fsrrante 

With thee, Ferrante, dauntless 
. could I go 

To where the Tuscan waves the 
Spaniard greet. 

Whether the skies invite and 
winds are meet. 

Or loud and dark the angry 
tempest blow ; 

Could pass with thee where Atlas 
frowning low. 

Bathes in the bitter brine his 
rugged feet; - 

Or where that youth, on stolen 
venture sweet. 

Sunk in the wave, a tale of tender 
woe ; 

Nor if to Afric sands, or Asian 
shore, 

You led the way, to follow would 
refuse. 

Baring my side to . thousand 
armed foes. 

Yet weary as I am, and near my 
close, 

The wood, the fountain, and the 
secret muse. 

Arc what I better love, and suit 
me more. 

Torquato Tasso, the Italian 
poet zvho zvas born 400 years 
ago this month 

BE SIMPLE 

I et it not be in any man’s power 
to say truly of thee that thou 
art not simple, or that thou art not 
good ; for who is he that shall 
hinder thee from being good and 
simple ? > Marcus Aurelius 

Fight On! 

Wf hen at last the war is won. 
And with weapons w r c are 
done. 

With returning days of peace 
Fighting Evil must not cease. 

Unemployment, want, disease, 
Slumdom stifling Virtue’s breeze. 
These must go ere there can be 
Life abundant, full and free. 

God demands that every soul 
Should assist to reach this goal; 
With resolve, and by His grace. 
Earth shall be a better place. ■ 
David Effaye 


Spring Is on the Waf 


| am coming, little maiden. 
With the pleasant sunshine 
laden, 

With the honey for the bee. 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the 
leaf : 

Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming. 

Hark ! the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing : 
Little maiden, now is spring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over. 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen, 
Neath their clustering leaves 
below 

White and purple violets grow. 

Hark! the little lambs are 
bleating. 

And the cawing rooks are meeting 


In the elms, a noisy crowd ; 

And all birds are singing loud, 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sun goes flitting by. 

Little maiden, look around thee. 
Green and flow r ery fields sur¬ 
round thee. 

Every little stream is bright, 

All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 
Has for thee sw'eet flower or 
fruit. 

Turn thy eyes to earth and 
heaven. 

God, for thee, the spring hath 
given, 

Taught the birds their melodies. 
Clothed the earth and cleared the 
skies. 

For thy pleasure or thy food 
Pour thy soul in gratitude. 

So may’st thou mid blessings 
dwell. 

Little maiden, fare thee well. 

Mary Hovsitt 


RECIPE FOR LIVING 


You never enjoy the world 
aright till the sea itself 
floweth in .your veins, till you 
are clothed with the heavens, 
and crowned with the stars ; and 
perceive yourself to be the sole 
heir of the whole world ; and 
more than so, because men are 
in it who are everyone sole heirs 
as well as you. 

Till your spirit filletli the 
whole world, and the stars are 
your jewels; till you are as 
familiar with the ways of God 
in all Ages as with your walk and 
table; till you are intimately 
acquainted with that shady 
nothing out of which the world 


was made ; till you love men so 
as to desire their happiness with 
a thirst equal to the zeal of your 
own ; till you delight in God for 
being good to all—you never 
enjoy the world. 

Till you more feel it than your 
privateestate, and are more 
present in the hemisphere, con¬ 
sidering the glories and the 
beauties there, than in your own 
house. Till you remember how 
lately you were made, and how 
wonderful it was when you came 
into it; and more rejoice in the 
palace of your glory than if it 
had been made but today 
morning. Thomas Traherne 


Saint Patrick’s Triumph 


Uis spirit, sensitive to sound, 
could hear 

The whisper of his guardian 
angel, near. 

And see the form of One whose 
radiant Light 

Flashed o’er the Shamrock green 
on Tara's height. 

Tara—where kings were crowned, 
where great bards told 

Tales of wild grandeur to their 
strings of gold. 

Harp music sank into his fear¬ 
less mind ; 


Faith in -his mission gave him 
strength to find 

An answer to the problem— 
how to free [wizardry. 

Erin’s fair hill from Druid 

On Easter-eve faith’s Heaven- 
■ sent triumph came, 

The pagan priesthood failed to 
kindle flame. 

Whep Patrick’s sacred fire 
mounted high. 

Truth shone, resplendent, in a’ 
starlit sky. 

Frances Woodzvright 



TUIC FKIftl A Kin Old cottages by the village green 
>nij LIluLnliL/ at Breamore in Hampshire 
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School For Home-Makers Li « le Bro . t . her 


The Manchester Education. Committee are making a great 
*■ experiment. Six top-class boys and girls from Burgess 
Street Elementary School, guided by their headmistress, Miss 
O. M. Elornsby, have converted the top two floors of an 
ordinary working-class house, known as Beechmount, in the 
suburb of Harpurhey into a six-roomed flat. 


Children are spending their 
last six weeks of school in apply¬ 
ing school lessons to the home 
and their place in society, and so 
far the new “ home,” in operation 
for about six months, has proved, 
an outstanding success. At first 
it was for girls only, but later 
boys were allowed to join in, and 
their influence has been highly 
beneficial. 

Beechmount is a three-storeyed 
semi-detached house with a small 
garden back and front. The 
school-leavers spend . all their 
last six weeks of-school life there, 
taking turns of a week each as 
housekeeper, cook, laundrymaid, 
or handyman. They do all their 
ow’n shopping, cooking, decorat¬ 
ing, paying of bills, meal-plan¬ 
ning, and gardening. They enter¬ 
tain guests to lunch and tea, and 
now they have bought a poultry 
house. 

Every subject they have studied 
•at school plays its part in the 
running of this novel home. 
Arithmetic helps them to budget 
expenditure, read meters, and 
make measurements for more cur¬ 
tains and materials; their English 
reflects their ability to write busi¬ 


ness letters, read newspapers, or 
deal w'ith insurances. Science can 
be applied to the softening of 
water, the use of electricity, and 
garden fertilisers, while art plays 
a great , part' in design and 
colour schemes. The handy¬ 
man’s course for the boys in¬ 
cludes distempering, stripping 
and papering walls, mendftig 
fences, woodcraft, gardening, and 
general usefulness about the 
house. For the girls there is the 
study of mothercraft, mending 
household linen, and making 
cushions and curtains, besides 
cooking and general housework. 

Boys and girls share all the 
responsibilities, but they are 
supervised by their domestic 
science teacher whose golden rule 
is, “Have a method in every¬ 
thing, and know why the right 
way is right.”. 

It is not only a great experi¬ 
ment—it must also be great fun. 
If this fine example is followed 
throughout the country we can 
look forward with confidence to 
a better.'country after the war— 
a country in which home life will 
resume its former dignity and. 
influential place among our people. 


The Railways Are Looking Ahead 


The main line railways are 
looking ahead and making, 
their plans for peacetime. The 
first thing they must do is to 
repair war damage and the 
forced neglect of four and a half 
years. 

It will be a very big job to re¬ 
store the railway services to 
normal. 

After the war many new 
towns and villages will have to 
be built, and they will all need 
railway services. New stations, 


goods depots, and marshalling 
yards will have to be built as 
quickly as possible, and all these, 
and other great works, are being 
planned by the railway com¬ 
panies. 

When the new stations are 
built it is possible that they 
will be prefabricated, unit-con¬ 
structed, and can be assembled 
on selected sites. This type of 
station is easily renewed with 
the minimum of labour as each 
section is of a standard pattern. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Friend or Foe? 


'yy hen his mother said to 
him one day, “I wish 
you would carry this letter 
to the post for me, darling,” 
Ronnie jumped up, put out his 
hand for it, and ran off. 



Now, it happened that the 
nearest way to the village 
was across the field. And that 
was the way Ronnie w'ent. 

When he came to the 
stile which divided the great 
field into two, he put his knee 
on the top rail and stopped,, 
for a great cow, which he 
could not see before because 
it was behind the hedge,, was 
staring him in the face. 


It looked friendly enough; 
but it stood just where Ronnie 
wanted to jump, and he had 
no idea what.he should do. 

Of course, he could turn 
back and go to the village the 
road way. But somehow he 
couldn’t do that. What would 
Daddie say? ’ “Run away from 
a cow!” Ronnie could almost 
hear him. And how he would 
laugh! 

Ronnie made up his mind. 
With cheeks pink and his 
heart' going bang! bang! 
bang! he climbed over the top 
of the stile and jumped down; 

As he jumped he bumped— 
quite hard—against the cow, 
and, to stop himself from 
falling, he put out his hand 
and clutched her firmly round 
the neck. 

It all happened so quickly 
that he had no time to think 
w'hat he was doing. 

But the cow didn’t mind, 
not a bit. She stood there as 
still and as gentle as if she 
were trying to say, “Fancy 
being afraid of me! ” 

Ronnie laughed, gave her a 
friendly pat, and ran off. 


Grows Up 

T«e U S Army Air Force in 

Britain, which now includes 
the Ninth Air Force from the 
Mediterranean theatre, is no 
longer the “ little brother ” of the 
RAF. So declares Mr Charles 
Wilson, Executive Vice-Chairman 
of the U S Production Board, 
who adds that the fighting 
strength of the U S A A F in 
Britain almost equals that of our 
own air force. 

Since the formation in June, 
1942 of the U S Eighth Army Air 
Force to operate from the 
United Kingdom, the striking 
power of American airmen in 
this country has increased 
-enormously. Then the U S A A F 
in Britain needed only one air¬ 
field as a base; now it has well 
over 100 British airfields. 

During 1943 in operations over 
France, the Low Countries, Nor¬ 
way, and Germany 4100 German 
fighters were shot down in air 
combat by US bombers and 
fighters, and 55,000 tons of bombs 
were unloosed on vital enemy 
targets. Also, .by concentrating 
largely on plane factories, enemy 
fighter production was cut by 
over 40 per cent. As for Ameri¬ 
can long-range fighters, Thunder¬ 
bolts, Lightnings, and Mustangs 
now escort Fortresses, Liberators, 
and Marauders far over Ger¬ 
many. 

German aeroplane production 
is declining, but production is 
soaring in the U S A,, where 
nearly 9000 aircraft are turned 
out every month, mass produc¬ 
tion having reduced the time 
needed to build each aircraft by 
90 per cent. 

The American bombers, with 
their many large-calibre ,5-inch 
machine-guns, are peculiarly 
suited to day bombing of pin¬ 
point targets, although in order to 
attain their devastating de¬ 
fensive fire-power they are bound 
to sacrifice to some extent their 
bomb load. 

Round-the-clock bombing *is 
now an accomplished fact, the 
day bombing of the Americans 
dovetailing neatly with the night 
work of the RAF. Each is a 
complement of the other; each 
is essential to a speedy victory. 

Britain’s Youngest 
Bellringer 

There is no end to the things 
young folks are doing today, 
and now we learn that the bells 
of St Agnes’s Church in Bristol 
are being rung by three teams’ 
of boys and girls, the eldest • 
only 16. But Nolan Edwards of 
Nanpanton might well call these 
Bristol children “novices,” for 
although he is only six he is an 
old hand at bell-ringing. 

Nolan is the youngest bell¬ 
ringer in Britain, and ever since 
he was five he has been ringing 
the bells at Shepshed Church, 
over two miles from the quaintly- 
named Leicestershire village 
where he lives. He walks there 
and back twice each Sunday. 

Nolan has inherited the art of 
bellringing from both his parents. 
He is their only child, and they 
are both bellringers, Mr Edwards 
being an instructor. Nolan’s 
mother says he was “cradled, in 
church towers,” and he certainly 
enjoys his Sundays. Nolan is an 
expert handbell ringer, too, so 
perhaps we shall hear more of 
him one day in some famous 
band. 


7 fie Children's Newspaper, March 18, 1944 

How Many Miles to 
the Sun? 

'"The first day of. spring is March 20 this year, a day earlier 
than usual. This comes about through granting Feb¬ 
ruary an- extra day, the 29th. Thus the calendar is made to 
jump back a day, and so the year is called Leap Year, as most 
of us know. If this were not done, writes the C N Astronomer, 
we should find spring beginning nearly six hours later each 
year, until we had spring beginning at midsummer and later. 

So, to avoid all this hopeless that is so many. Astronomical 
confusion of the seasons, con- Units. 

ventional adjustments to the Now this standard measure- 
Calendar have to be made, and ment is a convenient average 
one is that spring begins at distance only, for the Sun’s 


6 pm on March 20 this year. 
Then the Sun is considered to 


actual distance- varies consider¬ 
ably from about 91,300,000 miles 


cross the line, that is to pass on January 4 this, year, to 

94,500,000 miles on July 3. These 
distances also vary from year to 
year, so we see that the Sun’s 
distance is not the same for two 
days running. 

The average or standard unit 
of solar distance is, however, 
likely to be extended from 
92,900,000 miles to 93,000,000 
miles in the near future, as a 
result of the elaborate efforts of 
the leading astronomers at 24 
observatories situated in most 
widely separated parts of the 
world. All this happened in 1931 
under the supervision of the 
Astronomer . Royal, Sir H. 
Spencer Jones, when the little 
planetoid Eros approached to 
within almost 16,200,000 miles of 
the Earth. An exceptional oppor- 
from south of the imaginary tunity was then provided for 
line which encircles the heavens obtaining a more precise 
, exactly above our terrestrial measurement of the distance of 
equator to north of this line. Eros, and in consequence of the 
.Thus the Sun enters into what Sun a i so> by a mathematical 
astronomers.call North Declina- application of Kepler’s Laws: 
tion from South Declination, and From situations as far apart 



The arrows indicate two posi¬ 
tions in which Eros would 
appear relative to the faint 
stars, as photographed from 
opposite sides of the Earth. 


will remain so until September 
23 this year, when he will 
recross this imaginary line and 
autumn will begin. 


as possible, on certain pre¬ 
arranged dates, most precise 
observations and photographs 
were taken of - the position of 


All this most beneficial varia- Eros in relation to the distant 


tion for our lives is due to the 
changing tilt of the Earth’s Axis 


stars. This had the effect of 
showing Eros to appear in a 


relative to the Sun as she speeds slightly different position on 
round him in her orbit. The photographs taken from places 
events, however, do not occur very wide apart on the Earth, 
precisely at the hours stated. Thus the widest base-line practic- 
such hours being merely, con- able was obtained from which to 
venient times for adjusting the measure the parallax or apparent 
calendar; but the seasons always shift of Eros; the star-picture 


begin within 18 hours of the 
recorded time. Last year spring 
began at midday on March 21. 

At this time of the year the 
Earth is almost midway between 
her least find greatest distance 
from the Sun, and therefore is 


gives an idea of what this 
amounts to. 

The Astronomer Royal took 
charge of the vast mathematical 
work which resulted from the 
collected data from the 24 
observatories, and it took about 


very near to the accepted mean ten years to reduce all this so 

as to work out precisely the mean 

_ _ _ or average solar distance. This 

Astronomical Unit of astro- was found to be 93,005.000 miles 


or average distance of 92.900,000 
miles which constitutes the 


nomers. This unit is the conven¬ 
tional standard “yard measure” 
of astronomy. upon which' the 


and leaves an uncertainty of only 
9000 miles either way. 

This finding has not yet been 


measurements. of distance - are adopted as the Astronomical Unit, 
based. It is. often used in these which’remains as 92,900,000 miles 
articles when it is stated, for until the probable 93,000,000 miles 
instance, that a star is about so • is officially adopted internation- 
many times the Sun’s distance, ally. ’ ’ G. F. M. 

The Duke of Normandy’s Islands 


.\\Then the Second Front opens 
we cannot' doubt that the 
Channel Islands will soon .be 
freed. More than 30,000 of the 
islanders got away to England 
after the fall of France, and an 
even greater number would have 
been. able to leave if they had 
realised the nature of the peril. 
Now their refugee committee is 
busy finding how many of them 
wish to go home again. 

Fully 10,000 of the islanders are 
in the Services, but the majority 
of the refugees are women and 
children who will certainly wish 


to. go back at once. Already 
the census has yielded over 8000 
■ replies, and a number will stay 
on here if .they are required. 
For although the islanders, nevei 
speak of their king, they are 
passionately loyal-to their duke, 
who retains,' in the person of 
George -VI. his ancient litle of 
Duke of Normandy. , . 

The Nazis have, alas, deported 
many of the inhabitants to work 
in Germany. But they have also 
taken some care to let those who 
remain lead normal lives. For 
Hitler needs their crops. 
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The Children s Newspaper, March Id, 1944 

Two Playgrounds in 
Every Mile 

Tn the planning of the New England that is to be. much atten- 
A tion has been fortunately directed to the present small 
provision of children’s playgrounds in our great cities. We 
are glad that this question is not to be overlooked in the new 


Education Bill, thanks largely 
Sir William James, M P. 

In a recent C N we commented 
' upon the decision by the Leeds 
City Council to provide, in its 
post-war reconstruction plans, for 
half-acre children’s. playgrounds 
at intervals not over half a mile. 
—just round the corner, in fact. 

It will come as a surprise to 
many that several big towns at 
present are better equipped with 
bowling greens—quite desirable 
amenities — than with play¬ 
grounds. For example, Liverpool 
has 74 public bowling greens as 
compared with only 48 children's 
- playgrounds; Manchester has 79 
public bowling greens with only 
30 children’s playgrounds; and 
Glasgow, with its enormous popu¬ 
lation of 1,130,000 has only 16 
children’s playgrounds but has 
80 public bqwling greens. 

The Five Million Club, which is 
affiliated to the National Playing 
Fields Association, has suggested, 
through Lord Aberdare, its presi¬ 
dent, the standard of a half-acre 
playground at intervals not ex¬ 
ceeding half a mile. Lord Aber- 


to the advocacy of Admiral 

dare strongly urges every other 
town in the country to follow the 
example of Leeds and to earmark 
now, without delay, for conver¬ 
sion into playgrounds at the 
earliest possible moment, suitable 
sites before they are built on and 
so lost for ever. The suggestion 
is made that every local authority 
should earmark the product of a 
halfpenny rate for new play¬ 
grounds, and continue to levy it. 

The Five Million Club on its 
part invites all sportsmen and 
sportswomen to join the club at 
an annual subscription of 5s. The 
name of the club is derived from 
the fact that there are at least 
five million boys and girls in 
England and Wales who have no 
playground reasonably near. 

It would require 5740 acres of 
space in urban areas to make 
good this crying need. Before 
the war, £12,000,000 would have 
sufficed to pay for the land and 
the work; even now the cost 
would not be dear in relation to 
the importance of the work. 


Heroes of Cornwall’s Death-Traps 


^yHENEVER an animal is miss¬ 
ing down in Cornwall, 
thoughts turn instinctively to 
the nearest mine shafts. Never 
a year passes without wayward 
creatures falling into these 
death traps, never a year with¬ 
out ordinary, everyday folk 
risking their lives in a rescue 
bid and making light of it! 

Mr John Lander of Penzance 
and Mr Melville Tremain of 
Wendron are typical heroes; 
they rescued a horse from an 
old ■ mine working 65 feet deep. 
For over an hour they stood in 
icy water, putting “Dobbin” in 
slings. Stones and earth rained 
on them all the time, and it 
was nine hours before the horse 
was Anally hauled to the 
surface. For their, courage and 


humanity, the RSPCA has 
awarded these two men silver 
medals and certificates. 

Another hero is Mr Charles 
•Phillips of Gwinear, who, 
although 65 years old, was 
lowered 70 feet down a mine 
shaft to' rescue a dog. This is 
the 42nd dog he has snatched 
from these, death traps. 

Such rescues are becoming 
more and more frequent and 
are . likely to continue unless 
steps are taken to see that Corn¬ 
wall’s death traps—and there 
are many from end to end of the 
peninsula—are properly sealed 
and fenced against straying 
animals and human beings. 

Meanwhile, if there is a life 
in peril down below, depend upon 
it, a hero is born! 



SAVE THE CHILDREN e FUND 
COMPETITION 

PRIZE WINNERS 

Age 7/9. 1st—Janet Lawrence; 2nd—Michael" 
Pater; 3rd— llria.il Jones. 

Age 10/12. 1st—Kathleen P.afber; 2nd— 
Mancory Man ion; 3rd—Elizabeth Milton. 
Age 13/15. 1st—Mavis Jones; 2nd— 
Henrietta llollby; 3rd—Melville Kerr. 
Age 16/18. 1st—Sheila lleid; 2nd—Elizabeth 
Semple; 3rd—(1. Jacobs. 

End Kiddies’Coughs 
and Colds Quickly 

Mothers of families will be glad to know 
one result of the National Campaign 
against Coughs ancl Colds. The need to 
keep everybody fit has brought an old 
and trusted home-made recipe into such 
demand that chemists now keep it 
made up ready for use. 

It’s the “ Parmint ” recipe, consist¬ 
ing of 12 different, healing, soothing 
medicaments, and it’s really marvellous 
how quickly it ends that worrying 
cough which is the first sign of trouble. 
Even-if the cold or cough has got quite 
a hold, a few doses of Parmint Syrup will 
soon put things right. Parmint Syrup 
has one 'great advantage. Children 
take it readily. They like its taste. 

13c wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle in¬ 
cluding tax. 

NOTE. —If you want to make it up yourself, 
ask for a 1 oz. bottle of the Paimint Con¬ 
centrated Essences (price 3/1J). It is even 
'.more economical that way. 


From Battlefield 
to High Court 

yiCTORiA, smallest of the States 
of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, apart from Tasmania, 
but second in age and popula- 
■ tion, has produced many remark¬ 
able men. Now taking his place 
in their forefront is her new 
Chief Justice, Sir Edmund 
Herring, K C, who only a few 
months back was Lieut-General 
Herring, in command of the for¬ 
ward troops of the Australian 
Imperial Forces in the New 
Guinea area. 

There is a line of Cicero’s, 
cedant arma togae, concedat 
laurea laudi, which means that 
it is time for the fame of the 
soldier to give place to the 
renown of pursuits more peace¬ 
able. Sir Edmund, lucky man, 
is having it both ways for he has 
attained equal fame in both the' 
callings he has chosen. 

A Melbourne Grammar School 
boy, and later at Trinity College, 
Melbourne, and New College, 
Oxford, he joined King Edward’s 
Horse just before the last war, 
when he was 21, served in 
France and the Balkans, won 
the M C and the D S O, and we 
may be sure that he will be a 
better judge for having been so 
good a soldier. 

CHILDREN'S Own 
Theatre 

A Children’s' Theatre, run by 
children for children, has been 
established in an old building in 
Wintoun Street, Leeds. 

The theatre began its experi¬ 
ment with Wild Geese, a play 
based on. a Russian fable. A 
great success, it ran for many 
Saturday nights. , 

Adults give any required 
supervision, and it is the manage¬ 
ment’s custom to see that all the 
seats are not sold, and each Sat¬ 
urday night the poorest children 
are given tickets to see the show. 

The young actors and actresses 
have their own committee, cast¬ 
ing their plays themselves. Aged 
from seven to 14, they also have 
their own dramatic classes. They 
hope soon to.be writing their own 
scripts, and completely producing 
their own plays. 

How SVIuch Oil 
is Left? 

From time to time we are told 
that the world's oil is being con¬ 
sumed so rapidly that no more 
than a short period can be 
counted upon for the continu¬ 
ance of supply. The matter has 
risen again in warnings from 
the United States in connection 
with their proposals to secure oil 
concessions in the Middle East. 

The Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Petroleum Institute have 
published a contradiction of 
warnings that America’s oil 
reserves are dwindling and will 
be exhausted in 15 years. Edgar 
Pew, the chairman, declares: 
“We know that there are vast 
areas still unexplored that can 
produce oil. The industry will 
be able to meet this nation’s 
requirements for generations, to 
come.” 

Again and again fresh dis¬ 
coveries have falsified predic¬ 
tions of oil exhaustion, but on 
the other hand the call for petro¬ 
leum for many uses, apart from 
war demands, is still increasing 
so rapidly that it is hard to get a 
true judgment of the matter. 


This “Island Eden” is 
Doing Its Bit 

f”' 1 eneral Gordon’s “Garden of Eden,” the Seychelles, is 
very much in this war, as it was in the last. But the 
difference between 1914 and 1944, so far as this delightful 
constellation of islands is concerned, is considerable. Japan is 
our enemy this time, and the Seychelles, which occupied a 
vital strategic position before we occupied Madagascar and 
before we cleared the Mediterranean, will continue of strategic 
importance until we have settled fully with Japan. 

There are 92 islands in the which Britain gave the tactful 

Governor, the right to send his 
own ships over the seas free and 
unmolested, even to French ports, 
provided that they flew the 
special “ Seychelles Capitulation” 
flag which was made for them. 
Even when lie de France surren¬ 
dered in 1810, and became the 
British Colony of Mauritius, a 
ship from the Seychelles was 
found in the chief harbour of 
that island, Port Louis, flying the 
blue “ Capitulation ” flag, which 
was duly respected. Yet Quincy 
went on sending his official re¬ 
ports'to the Governor of the lie 
de France, and then to Paris 
itself, until the Treaty of Paris in 
1814, by which the Seychelles 
were formally ceded to Britain. 

Nobody thought any the worse 
of Quincy for his “diplomacy.” 
So far as we were concerned, he 
had been a first-rate Governor, 
and we kept him in power until 
his death in 1827. Britain and 
France alike found they could 
trust Governor Quincy and his 
curious ideas, which, after all, 
meant no more nor less than the 
peaceful administration for the 
paradise isles which he loved. 


are 92 islands m 
little colony, which altogether 
comprise 156 square miles; but 
some of them are no more than 
rocks, and only two, Mahe and 
Praslin, can be called inhabited. 
Lying in the Indian Ocean, be¬ 
tween India and Madagascar, 
and only four degrees south of the 
Equator, they nevertheless enjoy 
a delightful climate. Tropical 
diseases such as malaria are un¬ 
known, so are poisonous snakes 
and insects. 

French Speakers 

No wonder General Gordon, 
after a visit to Praslin, declared, 
that here was the original 
Garden of Eden, and that the 
coco de mer, that extraordinary 
coconut-like double fruit which is 
found only in Praslin and its tiny 
neighbour Curieuse, was the 
original “ forbidden ' fruit” of 
Genesis. Coco de mer was for 
long (and by some people still is) 
believed to be a “sovran anti¬ 
dote” to poison. 

Though the language of the 
Seychelles is French, and by race 
the 30,000 inhabitants are. in 
origin either French or Negroes 
descended from immigrant slaves 
from lie de France, which we 
call Mauritius, their loyalty to 
Britain is unbounded. There 
were hundreds of Seychellois in 
our fighting ranks in the last 
war, and it is just the same today. 
Moreover, the islands have raised 
an admirable Defence Force, 
which was well on the alert 
when the Japanese were threat¬ 
ening the round-the-Cape. route 
from Britain to India. They 
were well-advised to take all pre¬ 
cautions, for the many islands of 
the group afford hide-outs not 
easy to discover. Pirates and cor¬ 
sairs used them in the past, and 
the German commerce-raider 
Koenigsberg settled down quite 
comfortably, at one period in the 
last war, in the lagoon of the 
island of Aldabra, a long way to 
the south-west of Mahe. 

Comedy of the Flag 

A most amusing period in the 
history of the Seychelles occurred 
under the last French Governor, 
M. Queau de Quincy. Occupied 
first by France in 1742, the in¬ 
habitants welcomed this remark¬ 
able man, a former courtier of 
Louis XVI, in 1794. But almost 
at once a British squadron ap¬ 
peared, and Quincy had to sur¬ 
render on May 17. When, on 
June 1, the British ships 
departed, Quincy promptly 
hoisted the French flag again, 
even though it-was the Tricolour 
.of the new Revolution, and not 
the white lilies of his former 
master. Blandly he continued to 
report to his immediate superior, 
the Governor of lie de France. 
Back came the British at inter¬ 
vals, and each time Quincy 
played the same little comedy, 
surrendering with a smile to any 
British man-of-war which arrived 
and re-hoisting the flag of France 
as soon as it left. 

In the end a very unusual 
arrangement was reached, by 


”... and the 

LIGHTS n 
will come hack " 


Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant in tile 
’growing-up’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children, 

'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound health 
of the men and '.J, 
women of to- 
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‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 

'Milk of Magnesia * is the trade matk of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia 
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Jack© Brings Home tiie Dinner 



J ACKO had been queueing up for fish and he had quite a surprise when 
the fishmonger gave him a cod almost as big as Jacko himself. 

“ I’m afraid 1 have not got a large enough piece of paper for this.” he 
said. “ I shall have to carry it over my shoulder unwrapped.'” When 
he arrived home he heard a loud mewing and purring, and looking round 
he saw all the cats in the neighbourhood following hopefully behind. 
“Bouncer!” Jacko called. “Come and help me or we shall lose our 
dinner.” Never had Bouncer been so glad to answer an appeal. He had 
a most enjoyable time chasing the cats away. 


THIS IS MARCH 

A boy with a trumpet—blow, 
blow, blow, 

Dressed like a soldier and all 
aglow, 

Sending his challenge north and 
south, 

The sounding trumpet pressed to 
his mouth, 

Except when he stops and cries, 
: “Together, 

March, march, march, for it’s 
marching weather.” 



It Is never any trouble to get 
them to take Lixen. This gentle, 
pleasant-tasting corrective is 
non-griping and so mild that it 
is just as suitable for Kiddies 
as for grown-ups. Made from 
senna pods Lixen is completely 
safe and non-habit-forming. 
LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 2 / 3 , 3 / 11 . 
LIXEN LOZENGES , fruit flavoured, 
in bottles 1 / 8 , 

Purchase Tax included. 

Made in England by allen & hanburts ltd. 

lixen 

THE GOOD-NATURED 

L/jt 


No Dick Whittington 

“'J'hat man,” said Smith, "came 
to this town twenty years ago, 
bought a hand-barrow, and be¬ 
gan collecting rags. What do you 
think he is worth now?” 

"I couldn’t guess,” confessed 
Jones. . 

“Nothing,” said Smith. “And 
he owes for the barrow.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south¬ 
west, and Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
6 a m on Saturday, March 18. 

A CANDLE HINT 

'YY’hen a candle is too large for 
the holder do not try to trim 
it. Hold the end in warm water 
for a few moments until it is 
soft enough to be pushed into_any 
holder. The superfluous wax 
will be forced out in the form 
of a flange which helps to keep 
the candle upright. 

In Ancient London 

“’J'his is Cleopatra’s Needle,” he 
said to his old aunt, who 
was sight-seeing. “It’s nearly 
four thousand years old. Moses 
himself may have played beside 
it as a child.” 

“ I didn’t know' he came to 
London,” was Auntie's surprised 
reply. 


The 

Bran 

Tub 


THE RIGHT STEPS 

you want a job in my. 

menagerie? Are you accus-" 
tomed to animals? 

Yes; been used to horses all my 
life. 

Good! But now tell me, what 
steps would you take if a lion got 
loose? ^ 

Good long ones, sir! 

The Fake Coin 

“JJere is an old coin which I 
dug up in my garden,” said 
a man to an antique dealer. “It 
is evidently of the reign of 
Charles the First, for it has on 
it the usual inscription Carolus I 
and so on.” 

“Oh, no,” said the dealer in a 
moment, “that is a fake! It 
does not belong to the time of 
Charles the First;” How did he 
know? ’ Answer next week 

Fishing Inefficiency 

r HERE was a young rascal of 
Mold 

Who never did what he was told. 
He borrowed pa’s , rod 
Arid went fishing for cod, 

But all that he caught was a cold. 

NATURE NOTES 

■While the magpie is busy 
building its nest of sticks 
and turf plastered with mud and 
lined with mud and very fine 
grass, the song thrush and the 
blackbird, two ot the earliest 
birds to lay, will have finished 
their homes, and we may now 
find them complete with four or 
five eggs. 

Frog tadpoles are developing 
their legs, squirrels are getting 
frisky again, and" swarms of 
young bunnies crowd the rabbit 
warrens. In the ■ hedges and 
woods we can pick sprays of ivy 
with its clusters of black berries, 
which,' unlike those of most other 
wild plants, ripen in early spring. 

Make-Do and Mend 

Tnsoles for placing inside boots 
and shoes may be cut from 
old discarded felt hats. Cut out 
a sock in brown paper first to 
get the right size, and then use 
that as a pattern for the felt 
sock. 


The Children's Hour 




Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts from Wednesday, 
March 15, to Tuesday, March 21. 

Wednesday, 5.20 When Mother 
Led, a story by Mortimer Batten, 
told by Mac; followed by a short 
pianoforte recital of French music 
by Michael Mulliner. 5.48 A Talk 
by Laurens Sargent. 

•Thursday, 5.20 Hillhouse Central 
School Choir, Huddersfield; fol¬ 
lowed by Pencil and Paper'; more 
puzzles,.questions, and catches. 

Friday, 5.20 Programme for St 
Patrick’s Day. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Disappearing 
Band, another Miles Kennedy de¬ 
tective play, by J. D. Strange. 


Sunday, 5.20 The Story of the 
Old Chestnut Tree; adapted by L. 
Hugh Newman and Moira A. 
Savonius from a Swedish story by 
Ellen Lundberg-Nyblom. 5.40 Re¬ 
ligious Service for Mothering 
Sunday. 

Monday, 5.20 Mdsic at Random 
—today Helen Henschel will talk 
of music composed by children. 
5.45 April Fool, a bird story by W. 
Kenneth Richmond. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Songs Across the 
Border. Schoolchildren from the 
village of Beal, Northumberland, 
exchange songs with Scottish 
children from North Berwick High 
School. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 18, 1944 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A striking affair. 
5 The border of a garment. 8 Scene of 
great cricket matches. 9 A flat fish. 
10 Was plural. 11'A single one of a 
number. 12 To become visible again. 
15 To drowse. 18. A kind of safe- 
conduct. 21 A wheel turns on this. 
22 To widen a hole in metal. 24 Ex¬ 
pensive. 25 A yarn. 28 French for 
East. 27. A trembling poplar. 


Reading' Down. 1 To cut grass. 
2 To aftirm with confidence. 3 Vetch. 
4 That' which frees from filth. 5 A stone 
for sharpening.razors. 6 Pen name of 
Charles Lamb. 7 Continental standard 
of linear measure. 9 Upholds. 13 The 
pulp of fruit. 14 Dig for Victory with 
this. 17 Choppers. 18 A long narrow 
strip of wood. 19 To gather a grain 
crop. 20 A narrative. 23 Males. 

Answer next week 



The Artesian Well 


CARELESS 


_^_n Artesian well is a spouting 
well, bored down to such a 
depth, and at such a place, that, 
owing to the formation of the 
strata, the water pressure Is 
sufficient to force the water to 
the surface. It gets its name 
from the oldest well of this kind 
in Europe, bored in Artois, 
France, in 1126, though the term 
is now often used for any very 
deep well. 


The bat, you know, sleeps upside 
down— 

A habit which is funny; 

And that’s the reason, Brownies 
say, 

He loses all his money! 

A Transposition 

seem to sound a note of 
lavish bounty. 

Reverse us and we indicate a 
county. Answer next week 
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ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MEMBERSHIP ISO.000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY 'SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE ' CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST 0DE0N THEATRE 
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